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DEDICATED LIV ES. 


From the memoir of William Forster it 











istry before he was twenty, he 
years later duly recognized as an approved 
minister of the Society of Friends. He al- 
most immediately began to travel in the ser- 
vice of the gospel, and for eleven years was 
much of the time so engaged. 


He now looked towards a home of his! 


Own, and chose as the partner 

Anna Buxton. 

ates are thus spoken of by his biographer :— 
“Anna Buxton was the eldest daughter of 


of his life 


Colne, Essex. On her mother’s second mar- 
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wll N. I 208/ness of a heart that delighted to please, 
| added to a well cultivated understanding and 


it it .Prila. Inquirer 206 | Attractive position in the clrcle in which it 





'ionable world soon lost its power to charm; 


sting of dissatisfaction behind. Without any 
appears that having first spoken in the min- | 


was two}! 


|of her mind; 
ithe death of her first cousin, 
|ney (wife of John Gurney, 


She and some of her associ-| 
ilove 


j and she found no rest except at the feet of 
Thomas Fowell and Anna Buxton, of Earl’s| Jesus, and in 
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riage, Auna removed with her to Weymouth, 
es ut which place her grandmother also re- 
sided. Though by birth a member of the 
Society, she had not been brought up as a 
| Friend, but was early taught the accomplish- 
ments and introduced into the gaieties of 
fashionable life. Weymouth was at. that 
time the favorite resort of George III.; and 
ithe king and royal family not unfrequently 
visited at Bellfield, the country residence of 
| her paternal grandmother, beautifully situ- 
ated near the town, commanding fine views 
of Weymouth Bay and the island of Port. 
land. Anna Buxton was then a fine, lovely 
girl, of remarkably refined and elegant man- 
ners; and George IIL, for whom she never : 
ceased to retain a sort of filial reverence and 
love, noticed her with much kindness and 
affability ; while the unrestrained intereourse 
allowed her with the royal family made her 
|familiar with the ineidents of their domestic 
life. Her natural vivacity, and the kindli- 





















































































































































a peculiarly delicate taste, gave her a very 

















was her lot to move. 
‘But continued intercourse with the fash- 


























the ball-room and the dance, with the excite- 
ment of musical entertainments, yielded only 
a temporary gratification, and often left a 























marked human instrumentality, 


strong re- 
ligious convictions bad already 


taken hold 
and these were confirmed by 
Elizabeth Gur- 
Jr., of Earlham,) 
to whom she was warmly attached. 

“In the midst of all her earthly enjoy- 
ments, she felt that there were objects far 
higher to claim her earnest pursuit; under 
the influe nce of the quickening Spirit, the 
f the Saviour had touched her heart, 


























































obedience to her 


Heavenly 
She made a noble 


resolve — 





Father’s will. 
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a decided choice. Cheerfully enlisting un- 
der the banner of Christ, His yoke became 
easy, and His burden light. She found her 
chief delight in His service. And she was 
only one of an interesting little band of 
young disciples who, about the same time, 
and under similar circumstances, had a 
mighty change wrought in their hearts and} 
in their lives, by the power of the same 
Spirit. 

“Created anew in Christ Jesus, they 
could rejoice together in the truth, that, 
‘ Whatsoever is born of God, overcometh the 
world.”” The world, with all its blandish 
ments and allurements, could no longer hold 
them in bondage. They were blessed to- 


gether in the liberty wherewith Christ had |. 


made them free, and they were made a bless- 
ing one unto another in the truth as it is in 
Him. Nor is it easy to take in all that ‘God 
had wrought’ for them, or to estimate .the 
influence for good which they were enabled, 
through His grace, to shed around them in 
the church and in the world. 

“Ofthis number were Elizabeth J. Fry, 
her sister Priscilla Gurney, and her brothers 
Samuel and Joseph John Gurney, Hannah 
C. Gurney (afterwards Backhouse), and 
Maria Barclay (afterwards Fox), with others 
of the Earlham and of the Grove families, 
and of the descendants of the Apologist. 
They all ‘put their hands to the plough,’ 
about the same time, and none of them 
‘looked back.’ They all became devoted ser- 
vants of Christ; they all ‘held fast the 
confidence and the rejoicing of the hope firm 
unto the end;’ they all ‘ finished their course 
with joy.’ Anna Buxton was peculiarly be- 
loved by them all. ‘The meeting with 
Rachel Gurney and Anna Buxton,’ writes 
H. C. Gurney (Backhoase), in 1808, ‘ was 
agitatingly interesting, but in the midst of it 
a peace and satisfaction which are indeed an 
abundant recompense. Dear Auna returned 
with me; we were silent during the ride; I 
felt nearly united to her. How sweet jt is 
to feel that degree of union, which, I firmly 
believe, if we continue faithful, will increase 
in time, and be made sure in eternity.’ 

“ William Forster’s early devotedness as 
a minister of Christ, nearly coincided with 
these interesting and important changes 
among his young friends in Norfolk and else- 
where. They all loved and esteemed him 
very highly, and it would be hard to say to 
what extent his example and ministry were 
made a blessing to them. 

“ Anna Buxton’s companionship with Eli- 
zabeth Fry, in her visits to Newgate, and in 
her general prison labors, was doubtless among 
the means of affording to William Forster op- 
portunity for observing and appreciating her 
character ; for be himself was a frequent ad- 
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viser and helper in these early efforts to im- 
prove the prison discipline, and to promote 
the temporal and spiritual advantage of the 
poor prisoners. At that time Anna Buxton 
had become the matured Christian, and was 
giving proof, both as a minister of the gos- 
pel and in the ordinary affairs of life, of those 
peculiar excellencies, that love of truth, that 
womanly tenderness in sympathizing with 
suffering of every kind, and that Christian 
firmness and perseverance, with which she 
sought to relieve it—for which she was so 
much distinguished throughout her course. 


‘They were married early in the Tenth 
month, 1816, at Shaftesbury, in Dorsetshire. 
The similarity of their views on 
Divine truth, and of their experience of the 
effectual workings of the Spirit of God; their 
faith in the immediate puttings forth of the 
Heavenly Shepherd, and the strength de- 
rived from mutual encouragement to surren- 
der themselves to the work and service of 
the Lord, lightened the pain of separation 
which was often their lot; and at the same 
time it increased their joy in the Lord—a 
blessing which was, in a remarkable degree, 
their experience to the end of their sojourn 
together on earth.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
JAMES BACKHOUSE. 
(Continued from page 180.) 

‘For many years James Backhouse was 
seldom long together without feeling his 
mind drawn in gospel love toward some part 
of Great Britain; his service was truly a 
willing service, illustrating his simple, abid- 
ing faith in Divine help and guidance under 
every apprehended duty. ‘They are poor 
servants,’ he would remark, ‘ who require to 
be driven to their Master’s work;’ and 
truly he seemed ever on the watch to do his 
Lord’s biddihg, and to testify to his fellow 
men the grace of God and the blessedness of 
a bumble, child-like walk before Him.” 

After a visit to Scotland, he thus wrote to 
a friend there, in 1861. “I regret to hear 
that religious controversy is so much taking 
the place of practical piety among many, 
who, if they kept to the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, would be enabled to understand 
the Scriptures better, and would be given to 
know the salvation that comes by Jesus 
Christ, and to feel experimentally that they 
were partakers of it. 

“ Religious controversy requires great 
watchfulness; for under it, a state of mind 
is liable to be aroused, which is not accor- 
dant with the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ ; and which is in danger of accepting 
the faulty dogmas of man, instead of the 
truths of God. 
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“In compliance with thy wish to obtain | the Spirit,” and then to maintain watchful- 
the opinions of Friends upon the doctrines | ness unto prayer lest they should be led 
of election and reprobation, or predestina | back by the enemy into a sinful condition : 
tion, I may state that Friends believe that i—-* That it was important daily to maintain 
the grace of God that bringeth salvation | that communion with Christ, in which there 
hath appeared to all men; and that those | is a continued sense of our sins being for- 
who accept this grace receive remission of| given us, for the sake of the great sacrifice, 
sins through Jesus Christ, and submitting to | which He offered for us when He died for 
His government, become elect in Him. But} us upon the cross; and of the love of God 
that those who reject this grace, and who| shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
consequently remain the servants of Satan, | which is given /ous. That, if this were the 
are reprobate. |case, there would be a growth in grace, and 

“With regard to unconditional election | a bringing forth of the fruits of rip hteousness 
and reprobation, Friends see that these are |to the glory of God, and to the extension of 
unscriptural ideas. They know that justice | His kingdom on the earth.” 
isan attribute of God; and that therefore,| This visit greatly interested J. B. in the 
whatever difficulties any cases may present | people of Norway, and led to two subsequent 
to our understanding, they cannot be re-| visits, the first with Lindley M. Hoag of the 
solved on a plan which robs God of the at-! United States, occupying about six months, 
tribute of justice. , during which they held meetings with the 

“Many of the supposed difficulties are re- | people in very many places, even as far north 
solvable on those Scriptural declarations|as Hammerfest within the arctic circle. 
which are in harmony with justice; such as|Some of their meetings were attended by 
‘where there is no law, there is no trans-| Finns, Lapps and Quains, who could not speak 
gression,’ and ‘sin is not imputed where}! Norse, and who required a special inter- 
there is no law.’ Such expressions as ‘elect | preter. 
according to the foreknowledge of God,’| In one memorandum he gives this blessed 
must also be accepted as subject to the same | testimony :—‘I record with heartfelt grati- 
tule, Possibly they may have no designed | tude to my God and Saviour, that I have 
application to individuals, as such, but may | been greatly blessed in my own soul, during 
belong to the circumstance, that it was be-' this visit among people of a strange tongue, 
fore ordained that all who should obey the| which I have only yet learned to lisp. The 
Lord, should be elected or chosen in Christ| feeling of the love of God has rarely, if at 
from the formation of the world; and so/all, been absent from me, and the enemies of 
chosen, whether they had heard of Him or| my soul have been kept under by the power 
not; or in regard to whatever degree the/of the Lord Jesus, and abidingin Him, and 
will of God was made known to them; for' witnessing Him to abide in me, a capacity 
in perfect harmony with God’s attribute of| bas been granted to bring forth some fruit to 
justice, it is declared that, ‘a man is not ac- | His glory and praise. The Lord has granted 
cepted according to that he hath not, but ac- many seals to our labors, to the glory of His 
cording to that he hath.’” own great and excellent name.” 

James Backhouse made three visitsto Nor-| ‘Returning to England in winter, across 
way. The first, in 1851, was undertaken on | the North Sea, in a little fishing smack of 
account of health, but as he says, ‘‘ not with-| forty tons, he was enabled to reach bome 
out reference to the will of God.” He great-| safely, and records: “ While in Norway, I 
ly enjoyed its scenery, rocks, mountains and/ was kept as in the hollow of the Lord's 
waterfalls, and with his love of botany and | hand, and preserved from the power of my 
great proficiency in its study was deeply in-| soul’s enemy in a greater degree than at any 
terested in the plants and natural products | former period of my life, and a large measure 
of the country. From Nystuan he writes,' of communion with my God and Saviour 
“We went yesterday to see a herd of 300 was granted me. All praise and glory be 
reindeer belonging to our landlord, wbo! unto Him.” 
accompanied us, and carried us success-| In 1860, J. B. made his third visit to Nor- 
fully on his back over a river issuing from|way. He visited the Friends there in their 
an icy lake among the mountains, by the! meetings generally, and many of them in 
side of which the reindeer were feeding—| their homes. Several of these Friénds were 
the herbage being chiefly reindeer and | ministers, and he writes on one occasion :— 
Iceland moss.” On this journey he distri-|‘‘'To me it was delightful to hear their truly 
buted tracts in Danish, and at Stavanger he | apostolic sermons, delivered with a fervency 
and his companions attended the meeting of | becoming the all-important subject —repent- 
the little company of Friends gathered there. | ance toward God, and faith toward our Lord 
He exhorted them to know “ the blessedness | Jesus Christ—ineluding the acceptance of 
of being brought to the teaching of Christ by the gift of the Holy Ghost, sent of the 
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Father in the name of His dear Son, to lead | appearance, the shell of words, as men do.” 


His disciples into all trath.” 

Of the Yearly Meeting for Norway, 1860, 
he records:—* The overshadowing ‘of the | 
love ofour Heavenly Father was pow erfully | 
felt, the true communion of the Holy Spirit; 
the feeding on and with Christ ; redemption 





| —Leighton’s Exposition of Lord’s Prayer. 


ea 


FAITH CASTS ON GOD ITS CARES. 


I was making a call, and talking with a 


by Christ, and His love and fullness in all| gentléman in his parlor, when the door part- 


His offices; and the love and me rey of the|! 
Father in Him, 
lively testimonies, and acknowledged 
prayer, thanksgivi ing and praise. The young | ‘ 


were cautioned against the 


lead them to look for communion with Christ 
in ceremonial rites; and thus to draw them 
from that communion with Him in spirit, 
which those who are His sheep know, and 
who, hearkening to His voice, are joyfully 
led and fed by Him.” 

This visit occupied about six months, ex- 
tending within the arctic circle to the bord- 
Finland. While on'the steamer from 
Stavanger to Bergen, going northward, J.B. 
writes :—-“‘It was much crowded, and we 
had to lodge the best we could. My 
cough was very noisy, but no one complain- 
ed of it; and there were kindly indications 
of sympathy with the ‘sick old man.’ J| 
passed a sweet night in the feeling of com- 
munion with my Saviour. The perception 
of what He had done for me, and in me, 
with the freshness of the present feeling of 
His love, and the assurance that He ‘Will 
never leave me nor forsake me, were inex- 
pressibly precious. J felt that I had re- 
ceived all that is proposed to man in the 
gospel of Christ, and that entirely to His 
glory ; for it has been w rought in me by the 
power of His Spirit, in the deep sense of my 
own sinfulness and unworthiness, and of the 
preciousness of that sacrifice by which He 
forever obtained forgiveness for all the 
world, if they would accept it, but specially 
for all who repent and believe in Hirth.” 

(To be continued.) 


ers of 








Tne Spirit’s Heir 1N Prayver.—“ But 
He who searcher’ the hearts knoweth what, 
is the mind of the Spirit, for He maketh in- | 
tercession for the saints according to the will 
of God.” Rom. viii. 27. ‘ The work of the | 
Spirit is in exciting the heart at times of 
prayer, to break forth in ardent desires to| 
God, whatever the words be, whetker new or | 
old, yea possibly without words ; and then 
most powerful when it words it least, but | 
vents in sighs and groans that cannot be ex- | 
lan-| 

| 


pressed. Our Lord understands the 
guage of these perfectly, and likes it best. 


He knows and approves the meaning of His | 
own Spirit; He looks not to the outward | 


voice of the| can’t see it ; 


stranger, which strives in various ways to mud ; 
my child; 


y opened, and his son, of five summers, dis- 


were warmly dwelt on in tressingly articulated, “Father, I have lost 
in| my ball. 


I threw it way over in Miss Hin- 


ler’s yard, and it rolled into a hole; and I 
and its all gone into the big 
won't you get it for me?” “ Yes, 


when I am done here, I will go 


and find it; run out now, and wait.” He 


at once dried his tears, and brightened, and 


turned away, and said not a word more 
about the ball while I remained. When he 
came to the door, a tremendous load of care 
was crushing and grinding his little heart; 
but when he left it, he was free and light as 
a feather, for he had faith in his father’s 
power and promise; and upon him he had 
rolled his burden 


The life of children is a life of faith. It 


is impressive to see, though: they know 
they are entirely dependent for food, 


raiment and a home, what implicit confi- 
dence they repose in their parents—one 
which excludes all doubt, banishes anxiety 
—and they live in simplicity and quie tness 
of spirit, careful for nothing. This is faith 
in man. If it were transferred from the 
earthly parent to the heavenly, it would be 
faith in God. If God is trusted as a earthly 
father, we become “ like little children,” free 
from all cares of unbelief; we do our duty, 
and continually leave our life, and health, 
and food, and attire, and joys, and sorrows, 
in God’s kind, sure keeping. 

A young lady, the daughter of a noted 
physician, was taken with a fever, and she 
said, “I am not qualified to prescribe for 
myself, and if I should attempt it I should 
probably grow worse, and perhaps die. My 
father knows all about this disease, and he 
is as desirous of my recovery as I am; 80 
what better can I do than resign myself to 
him, without concern, and confident that all 
| will be done for me which can be?” So 
faith in God casts on Him its care.—Se- 
lected. 


——— 20 


THE SURRENDER OF THE WILL. 
Romans xii, 1, 2. 


By Theodore Monod. 





While there is great danger in speaking, 
‘even of the Lord, of acting from love of 
self, there is a great blessing in speaking 
even of self for the Lord’s sake. My expe- 
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rience has been brief; but for some months 
past I have been realizing what I have pre- 
viously preached and published—that the 
Christian does not belong to himself. If I 
take God at His word and give Him my 
heart, itis evident that He receives it and 
keeps it. If He loves me and has asked me 
for it, He cannot but accept it, and He de- 
sires nothing more than to take us alto- 
gether into His keeping. 

As soon as we tell Him in a few words 
and perhaps without much emotion, J am 
Thine, God puts His seal on our gift and 
keeps it, and from henceforth we have only 
one thing to do—to depend on Him. 

But we must will to do His wili, and no 
longer wish to remain masters of ourselves, 
to dispose of our time, to make our own 
plans, and then ask Him for His blessing on 
them. Jesus goes before His sheep and 
guides them. “‘ What wilt Thou have me to 
do,” is the Christian’s motto. It is the will 
that must be given up to God, the life in its 
details. ) 
to do His will from hour to hour, even if it 
should upset all your plans ? 

Do not think it would be a hard life ; it is 
happiness itself; to obey God always is ‘the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God.” Our 
soul is then in its element, like the bird in 
the air. Would you say it is not free, be- 
cause it cannot dive into the water? It isthe 
same with our will surrendered to God; 
what constitutes our bondage is precisely 
the thing we will not give up to God, and 
which we call our independence. 

Put that on the altar, You have not to 
consecrate yourselves. It is God who con- 
secrates. The priests did not consecrate 
themselves, Offer yourselves, but do not take 
back what you have laid on the altar; that 
would be a frightful sacrilege. When you have 
offered this sacrifice you will then prove what 
is that good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God. You can do something to-day, ac- 
ceptable, Agreeable to God. In offering our- 
selves to God, we only give Him what is 
His own, and it is only when we have given 
ourselves to Him that He will use us for 
His glory.— London Christian. 


AGREED WITH GOD. 
Notes of an Address by W. Hay Aitken, 





“ Can two walk together, except they be 
agreed?” Amos iii. 3. Fellowship with 
God is one of the peculiar favors of the 
Christian’s experience. We read of one 
long ago singularly gifted, and kept so pure | 
in the midst of an evil world that God lifted 
him right out of it without tasting death. | 
‘Enoch walked with God 300 years.” Of| 
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Will you give yourself up to God | 
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Noah, too, it is said—‘‘ He was a just man, 
and perfect in his generations; and Noah 
walked with God.” The same is implied of 
Abraham,who is called “ the friend of God,” 
because his fellowship and communion with 
Him was so real and defined. Of Moses we 
read that the Lord talked with him face to 
face, as a man with his friend ; and in Scrip- 
ture we are continually reminded that we 
may thus open to Him all our needs and de- 
sires, and receive from Him the communica- 
tions of a love of which the world knows 
nothing. 
WHAT A HAPPY LIFE 


is his who walks with God! In the midst of 
all difficulties to know that God is our Friend, 
closer than a brother, of whose sympathy 
we are assured, whose power can never fail, 
and to whom we can go with every trou- 
ble, knowing that He is supreme over all 
circumstances, and makes all things work 
together for our good. 

We are connected with Divine Omnipo- 
tence. Paul, who certainly “ walked with 
God,” could say—‘“I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me”; 
and each true-hearted child of God has an 
equal right (spite of his infirmities) to use 
this language. But make sure first that 
you really are walking with God. How 
many weak Christians there are! The 
source of their weakness being that they do 
not walk in fellowship with God. It is not 
that they do not know God’s grace and love; 


but they are out of communion with Him, 


and so experience only weakness instead 
of strength, defeat and disaster instead of 
victory. 

What a thought, that we may know a 
calm though we are in the midst of tumult, 
though the shock of battle often drives us to 
our knees. In spite of all opposition it is 
possible for us to enjoy this deep, holy, 
changeless calm, for “ Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee.” 

You cannot be on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with a great and noble mind without 
being stimulated and braced up by his broad, 
generous, liberal views; your sympathies 
will be enlarged, your views of truth ex- 
tended. Such a friendship is purifying, 
strengthening, elevating. How much more 
so is a walk with God! You cannot enter 
into His society without admiring Him; 
and whom we admire we emulate, and in- 
sensibly you find yourself emulating the 
virtues and perfections of His character who 
is your dearest, truest Friend. 


THIS IS THE SECRET OF HOLINESS, 


and of reflecting His loveliness. 


y Such a 
walk must be most desirable. 


How is it 
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that so many real Christians know so little | dress, occupation, &e., without being actu- 
of it, and instead have such a melun-|ally involved in it?” Entertaining such 
choly experieuce, dropping out of fellow- | questions, you are already fallen from your 
ship with Him for days, weeks, or (and one | true position, for remember it is not,“ If any 
must tremble for such a man) even months,| man is,” but “If wny man wills—wishes— 
without a conscious walking in fellowship! to be the friend of the world, he ts the ene- 
with God? Howisit? The text explains) my of God.” 
—‘ Except they be agreed.” | If it be so with you, no wonder that you 
It is necessary that there should be an| cannot walk with God; you are friends with 
agreement in tastes, feelings, politics, intel.| the rebel who has usurped His throne. And 
lectual pursuits, ere we can select a com-| those who are true and loyal to the true 
panion. If we would walk with God the| David will find their place with Him 
first great requirement is that there should | 
be a substantial, complete agreement; if not, | 
of necessity, our communion must be inter-| the world rejecting them as it received not 
fered with. Hence it is absolutely neces-| Him, calling the servants Beelzebub, as they 
sary that we make a complete surrender to did the Master. He claims us as His loyal fol- 
Him. | lowers, He prepares us for what we must ex- 
But you say,“I don’t disagree with Him ;| pect from the world. Let there be no shrink- 
I should be very sorry to.” Now, no|ing back from following Him; Christian 
Christian would really say, “J will follow | work even may be a hindrance, We like to 
my Own course, though itis directly opposed choose that which will not entail a cross, 
to God.” But it is in the little trivial things | and be easy to the flesh. How often we se- 
that we undertake without taking counsel of| lect the occupation that costs us least, and 
God (though there is nothing trivial with | is most suited to our natural tastes. But if 
God),—it is in these little things that a| we really walk by grace, and not by nathre, 
coldness springs up. And the more these| We remember that God can make us strong 
are multiplied, the wider the breach between | in the very points where we are naturally 
us and Him grows. | weak, if we will only honestly put our- 
WORLDLY CONFORMITY selves into His hands, and ask Him, “What 
is one chief cause. It is difficult to draw a| Wilt Thou have me todo?” Then we shall 
hard-and-fast line with respect to this. But | actually find ourselves doing many things 
the spirit of the world is most thoroughly | We Dever expected we could do. Have we 
opposed to God, and every overture of friend-| 20t experienced this when, having begun by 
ship we make to it is actual enmity against | telling God what He could not do with us, 
God (James iv.). The extremely worldly | He opened our eyes to see that it was our 
outward act of one may not be the result of | OWn stupid obstinacy which prevented us; and 
what would be an extremely worldly heart) When we gave ourselves up to Him in full- 
in another. It is difficult to make rules for| hearted surrender, we found we could do 
outward conduct; but the child of God who those very things, to our utter astonishment. 
is in communion with his Father has an in-| LEVITY OF SPEECH, 


ward test which he may apply with much| ’ wa 
greater secarity then any outward wists the world’s gossip, tittle-tattle, slothfulness 


“As many as are led by the Spirit of God \in prayer, indifference when the Holy Spirit 

: on . r : ’| tries to draw i ser ¢ ion 
they are the sons of God.” | are al aeiatieatee, dita aeanen ‘Goil is love, 

If you are really endeavoring to be true) but Hi 7 See eee he 

- ’ 5 | s so j $, just because 
to God, to maintain unbroken friendship | ae sere OSS ees eee 
with: the ‘Mfaseen:' 40" dectes * What} ove® us so dearly. Before fellowship can 
shall I do to please myself?” but “ What | °° Rentored ‘Foumeds reedive fe eet your 
will please or displease God ? ” pes a ee 
2 : Dah ower can lay it low. 
It will not be a repudiation of pleasure P pr oe : 
oa j | John viii. 29 gives us the real inner se 
merely because itis pleasure or enjoyment, | f blessed Lord’s Ii ‘s fellow 
but “ How can I best please Him who has! wis .° a: eed a wei - “2 % 
called me to serve Him?” All pleasures | set thes eB — en ae 
are not necessarily evil; the question is, | ee 
“ How will this hinder, interfere with, or be! ABOUT MY FATHER’S BUSINESS? ” 
a weight to me in following the great object; How much did it cost Him? When driven 
ry iy ’ r ry 2 ‘ . . 
of my life?” You will always find your|into the wilderness by the will of the 
truest pleasure lies in the consciousness of| Father, to be tempted of the devil —not to 
pleasing Him. If this is not a law with! be comforted, but starved,—left all alone, 
ri = 1) “ty | . ° 

you, you will be saying, ‘‘ How far may I be| why did He not turn His back on the des 
like, though not of the world ; how near ert, and change the stones into bread? 5° 
my I approach its standard with regard to whispered the devil. But that blessed One 
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would never move a finger but in conformity 
with the Divine will. What pleased the 
Father pleased Jesus. The will of the man 
was constantly being surrendered to the will 
of the God. Had Jesus not lived in very 
small things, in the little details of lan- 
guage, thought, the daily round of duty, 
in conformity to His Father’s will, of ne- 
cessity that will could never have triumphed 
in the awful struggle of dark Gethsemane. 

We all have some Gethsemane; some 
wine-press to tread. Though to some it may 
be only the round of certain daily worries, 
constant cares, and little things that go 
across one; but if we recognize the Divine 
will in these, we shall become more power- 
ful to overcome ; if it is otherwise, disagree 
ment will crop up, and we shall no longer 
“walk together.”—London Christian. 


. — 


HOW IS THE BELIEVER TO ABIDE IN 
JESUS? 

So far as he may be able to do anything 

to contribute to that result, the answer is, 


“He must watch and pray.” He must be 


ever on the watch-tower, vigilant over every | 
unholy appetite, passion, and propensity ; | 
must be careful to keep himself under the | 
teaching and guidance of the Holy Spirit, | 


who has now become the great Teacher. 
He ought to be as docile as a liitle child, 
ready to be led whithersoever the Holy 
Spirit lists. Any wilfulness, any leaning 
upon self, withdrawing the thoughts and} 
placing them reflectively and with affection | 
on the world, will constitute a separation 
between the believer and the Saviour. The| 
will of the believer must be kept in subordi- 
nation to the will of the Saviour. There 
must be constant trust, a sense of uninter-| 
rupted dependence, a total abandonment of 
the believer to the Saviour, to be his prophet, 
priest, and king. He must learn carefully 
to distinguish the still, small voice of the 
Prophet as his great instructor. The sheep 
must know their Shepherd. They must 
listen only to His voice, learning and know- 
ing that “He calleth His own sheep by | 
name, and leadeth them out.” (Jno. x. 3.) 
They must also bear in mind that there are 
thieves and robbers, but that the sheep will 
not hear them. (Jno. x. 8.) And the sheep) 
will soon learn to distinguish the tones of| 
the loving Shepherd from those of a stranger; | 
and so doing, He will enable them to abide. | 
The Shepherd is always faithful ; and if the 
sheep but listen and follow Him, the abiding | 
will be certain. It is the Shepherd’s will 
that the sheep should ever be in His pres-| 
ence, and continually abide under His eye. | 
And then the ‘sheep, too, the moment he is| 
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out of the presence of the Shepherd, be- 
comes timid and fearful of howling wolves, 
and cries earnestly and loudly to get back 
into the fold, feeling that only there is there 
safety. 

Then the believer has the other element of 
prayer. What a sweet and delightful office 
is this now! His heart goes out morning, 
noon, and night. Praise and thanksgiving 
are on the tongue and lips; and from 
a glowing heart he spreads his wants 
before his Keeper. His constant prayer is, 
Keep me, keep me, keep me. O blessed 
Jesus, save me, guide me, preserve me. I 
am all weakness. Thou art all strength. I 
am nothing. Thou art all things. Yet 
Thou lovest me with an everlasting love. 
I abandon myself wholly to Thee. Take 
me, blessed Jesus. Make me Thine, only 
Thine. Take away my will; and not my 
will but Thine be done. And then Jesus 
takes the trusting believer, and keeps him 
by the power of God through faith unto sal- 


vation —unto a present salvation from sin. 


But the question may be asked, 


SUPPOSE THE BELIEVER SHOULD BY ANY 
MEANS FAIL IN HIS ABIDING—WHAT THEN? 


If he fails, he ceases to bave the result of 
abiding. By ceasing to abide, he will be as 
though he had never sustained the abiding 
relation. He then has no more security 


‘against sinning than any other sinning 
| Christian. 
| life. 


He ceases to be in the higher 
He is no longer kept. He must re- 
pent of his sins to be saved. If he contin- 
ued on tbat plane, he would have no present 
advantage from having been in the higher 
life, unless it should be that he might the 
more readily be restored to the abiding 


A sin may be committed merely through 
want of watchfulness at the moment; and 
another may be done through actual wilful- 
ness and with a degree of deliberation. The 
former will bring a keen pang to the sensi- 
tive conscience, but will not leave a deep 
stain on the sou'. But the latter will stain 
the soul, and often through the deliberate 
wilfulness of the soul may remain on it for 
some time unrepented of. It is hardly possi- 
ble for an abiding believer to commit a wil- 
ful sin. It would prove his life to be a mis- 
take—prove that he thought he was what 
he was not. But the commission of sin 
through infirmity of human nature anda 
momentary unwatchfulness may be attended 
by an instant contrition and restoration to 
divine favor. The divine and loving Sa- 
viour, having a full knowledge of human 
infirmities, may instantly receive back the 
erring one, and make it known by sending 
love and a sense of forgiveness to the heart. 
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Then immediately the trust life is resumed, 
with increased watchfulness against the 
wiles of the wicked one and the deceitfulness 
of sin.— Times of Refreshing. 


—_——— - «we = — ——— 


TRUSTFUL SERVING. 


Ob, how vain and sinful are most of our 
anxieties! That which is not good we 
ought not to desire at all; that which is 
good we ought to desire and pursue in faith, 
looking to God for it. “I would have you,” 
says the Apostle, “without carefulness.” 
Yet he would have us ‘diligent in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” This is 
the secret—to have that diligence which be 
longs to those to whom a task is appointed, 
and yet that freedom from carefulness which 
belongs to those who can peacefully leave 
the result with the task-giver. It is a secret, 
and when stated seems to the natural heart | 
a contradiction. The Lord teach us to} 
know how fo work as creatures, as setting 
the Lord before us; as feeling not masters, 
but servants—not persons working on their | 
own account (as we speak of a man set up in 
business for himself), but working for| 
another—for Him who hath bought us with | 
a price, sothat we are not our own. The 
feeling of a servant in a house, who just) 
does his appointed work, and takes for 
granted that his breakfast and his dinner and 
his supper shall be waiting him at the ap- 
pointed time, is to me a type of the feeling 
with which we should dwell in the house 
hold of faith, doing that thing, whether a 
mental or a bodily exertion, which our God 


has appointed for us; all the while believing 
that our bread shall be given us, and our 
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“The sheep fellow him ; for they know his voice.” 

Christ’s flock are a company called out. 
When far astray He has sought them and 
called them with the voice of loving entreaty. 
They have listened to Him, and departing 
from all else have come to Him who has 
borne them home upon His shoulders rejoic- 
ing. But having wandered once they may 
do so again, unless, stilling the eager desires 
of the fleshly mind with prayer, they keep 
their spiritual ear attent to know His voice. 
The clang of a trumpet may pass almost un- 
heeded if the attention be fixed elsewhere ; 
but the gentlest whisper can be heard if it 
be waited for with an affectionate readiness 


|of mind to learn and fulfil the wisb it shall 


convey. There is no form of dedication to 





the Lord Jesus so certain in its character, so 
‘blessed in its results to the soal, or so fruit- 
ful to His glory, as that in which all within 
is so melted with His love and transfused 
with trust in Him, that His voice is waited 
for and closely followed. In this experience 
every thought is brought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ ; the heart is cleansed 
by His grace and power, and full communion 
with Him is known. 

He that thus hears and follows Christ bas 


water shall be sure.—Memorrals of John the very light of life. He knows the reality 


M’ Leod Campbell ; vol. 1, page 97. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


of the promises, “I in them and Thou in Me ;” 
“All thy children shall be taught of the 
Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy 
children. In righteousness shalt thou be es- 


Do you not consider that th re is over-ex-| tablished.” 


travagance in dress of those who commonly 
make upan ordinary city church congregation, 
and that thereby many are kept away be-| 
cause of their poverty—the very class to 


2 - _ 


Tue Chicago Yourna/ states that the Women's 
Temperance Union has just held a meeting in 


whom it was the glory of the Messiah to that city, and that on First-day the 28th ult., 


preach ? 


twenty-nine women addressed congregations, 


We most e mphatically do. And we count) from the pulpits of various denominations, as 
it both a sign of bad taste and poor religion | Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Presby- 
for any one to make the church a place of | terians, etc. This is a strong indication of the 
display. A new infusion of Quakerism is| change of public sentiment respecting the pro- 
wanted in our city churches.—Christian | priety of women preaching and teaching. 


Union. 


[Shall Quakerism lose its testimony against | 
fashion in dress? If it continues it, how| 
can it do so but by dress so simple and un- | 


-_ . — 


TRACTATUS HIEROGRAPHICUS, OR A TREATISE 
| OF THE Hoty Scriptures, by Richard Claridge. 
—This is an excellent treatise written by 4 


| 
fashionable as to be somewhat singular ?— | learned and very godly man, one of the ae 


Ed. Friends’ Review.) 


| clear and forcible writers among the Early 
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Friends, Itis well balanced in its statements | always with all prayer and supplication in the 


and teachings, and the. writer brings an in- 
teresting array of witnesses to the truths he sets 
forth, from the Fathers down to his own day, 
and from many communions of the militant 
church. He shows how these all concur in the 
necessity of the aid of the Holy Spirit in order to 
the vital appropriation of the truths of Scripture 
and for their saving application tothe reader. He 


urges the diligent reading and searching of them | 


to understand their literal sense, such as ‘‘a com- 
paring Scripture with Scripture ; a considering of 
the use and acceptation of words and phrases ; 
of the circumstances of time and place ; a weigh- 
ing of the principal scope, design and coherence 


of the text; a regard to the agreement or disa- | 


greement, with the primary heads or articles of 
religion, generally owned by all sorts of profes- 
sors, aS necessary to be believed in order to eter- 


nal life and salvation; all which presuppose a | 


perceptive faculty, the use of reason, and a de- 
gree or measure of other human attainments, as 
a competent skill in arts and languages, etc. By 
these and the like means, the literal sense of 
Scripture is attained to. . But to the under- 
standing of the spiritual sense or meaning of 


Scripture, so as tacome to witness salvation to | 


the immortal soul thereby, the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit is absolutely necessary. Thisis a 


heart, not a mere head-knowledge ; of the Spirit, | 


not of the letter only ; by inward feeling and ex- 
perience, not by outward notion or observation.” 

The work contains a brief account of the 
writer, who was a man of parts as well as of deep 
piety. Of the latter, the preamble to his last will 
and testament, as cited below, will give evidence, 
substantiated as it was, by a life of love to God and 
to man, 

“Forasmuch as all men, the man Christ. Jesus 
excepted, have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God, and there is none other Name un- 
der Heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved, but that of Jesus Christ, who was de 
livered for our offences, and was raised again for 
our justification, and is able to save them to the 
uttermost, that come unto God by Him, seeing 
He ever liveth to make intercession for them ; 
my faith and hope are in God alone, for the free 
and full remission of all my transgressions, 
through sanctification of the Spirit unto ebedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ, who 
is the Word, the Light, the Way, the Truth and 
the Life, the one Mediator and Advocate with 
the Father, and the propitiation for my sins, and 
not for my sins only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world; that being thoroughly washed, 
sanctified and justified in His Name, and by the 
Spirit of my God, I may be received into that 
everlastingly glorious rest, which He hath pre- 
pared for His people, not for any works of right- 
eousness which I have done, but according to the 
exceeding riches of His free grace and mercy, in 
and through Christ Jesus, the Son of His infinite 
love; into whose hands I humbly commend my 
immortal spirit, earnestly and fervently beseech- 
ing Him, to keep me by His power through 
faith, in love to Him above all and to my neigh- 
bor as myself, walking through the assistance of 
His grace in righteousness and holiness before 


upon the earth, waiting in patience and resigna- 


tion to His holy will; and watching and praying / 


Spirit, that my soul may be ready through His 
preparing power, whensoever my earthly house 
| of this tabernacle shall be dissolved, to enter 
| into that building of God, the house not made 
with hands, eternal in the Heavens. 

‘* My body I commit to the earth from whence 
| it was taken, believing there shall be a resurrec- 
| tion, both of the just and of the unjust.” 
| We hope that there will be a large demand for 
|the work. Orders for the book may be sent to 
| Dr. S. Wood, 22 East Fiftieth Street, New York, 
|who will forward, free of postage, at $1.25 for 
|any number less than five copies, or at $1 each 
| for five or more copies. 


ee 


Our LITTLE ONES IN PARADISE; American 
| Tract Society ; Price, 60 cents, postage 3 cents. 
—The death of little children seems to parents 
|the rending from them of a part of their own 
i very life. It is a grief so poignant and tender as 
| specially to need the consolations of religion. In 

this little book are collected, in prose and verse, 
|many of the best words of comfort our language 
| affords for hearts thus bereaved. 


ee 


DaiLy LiGHT ON THE DaILy PATH; a devo- 
tional text-book for every day in the year: in the 
very words of Scripture.—This little volume is a 
reprint by the American Tract. Society, of the 
English edition of S. Bagster & Sons, and is a 
treasury of skillfully chosen passages, which 
meet the needs of the heart from day to day. It 
is an admirable present to be given by Christians 
to their friends. Price, 60 cents; postage, 4 
cents. 


DIED. 


CROWLEY.—On Eighth mo. 26th, 1877, Mary P 
Crowley, wife of Jacob Crowley, in the 49th year of 
her age, at Garden Grove, lowa; a member of Smyr- 
na Monthly Meeting. In speaking of the life of this 
dear sistér as a bright example of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit upon the heart when i's operations are 
freely submitted to, it is the aim not to exalt the sub- 
ject, but the abounding grace which enabled her to 
labor and suffer in the work of the Lord. Although 
she became strongly attached to the views of gospel 
doctrine, set forth by the standard writings of Friends, 
and felt required, greatly in the cross, to connect her- 
self with the Society about the year 1854, when her 
home was in Massachusetts, yet in later life, while 
she felt that the unity and fellowship of believers was 
very precious, she learned that no reliance was to be 
placed upon anything but Christ, as the only and un- 
failing Teacher and Leader of His people in their in- 


| dividual service, as well as their all sufficient Deliverer 
| from the guilt and power of sin; and that human ar- 


rangements may be either helpful or hindering to the 
work of the Lord, according to the Spirit which actu- 
ates the professing church. As she endeavored to live 
with an eye single to the glory of God and to her 
soul’s peace, she was made willing, under much bodily 
infirmity and other circumstances that would have hin- 
dered many, to leave her children and the comforts of 
home,and undertake laborious journeys, that she might 


; | accomplish the work to which she felt that the Mas- 
Him, all the days of mine appointed time here | 


ter called her. One of these was to the Indian nation 
(where she and her husband had formerly labored,) 
and to remote settlements of Friends in the south. 
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west, some notice of which has been given through 
the Friends’ Review. These engagements, although 
outwardly trying, brought the sweet reward of peace, 
and she had many evidences that the Divine approval 
and blessing rested upon the work. Her last sickness 
was long and painful, but her confidence in the promises 
of God, and her prospect of a happy immortality re- 
mained unshaken to the last. She exhorted those who 
came to see her to be ready to meet her in Heaven. 
The remembrance of her faithfulness in life and of her 
peaceful departure, are very precious to her mourning 
family and friends. 

GOUGH.—At 22 Tullow Street, Carlow, Ireland, 
on the 25th of Ninth mo. 1877, Mary Gough, aged 77; 
an Elder. 


HIATT.—On the 2oth of Tenth mo. 1877, Amos 
Hiatt, in his 72d year ; amember of Oskaloosa Monthly 
Meeting, lowa. He bore a lingering, painful illness, 
= Christian resignation, and passed away peace- 
ully. 


GASKILL.—At her residence in Philadelphia, on 


Tenth mo. 6th, 1877, Anna Haines, widow of the late | 


George Gaskill, of Burlington, N. J., in the 68th year 
of her age. “She was not, for God took her.” — 
Genesis v. 24. 


————————————_>__—————— | 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


(Continued from page 187.) 

Second-day, continued.—A good sized meeting 
was held in the evening, by the Executive Com- 
mittee on First-day Schools and Home Mission 
work, Reports were read from the different 
meetings, giving much to encourage to further 
effort in this field. It was the recorded judgment 
of the Yearly Meeting last year, that there should 
be a First-day School connected with every meet- 
ing; and by the reports now read it was shown 
that there was but one meeting which had not 
either a school or Bible-class. John Nichol- 
son spoke briefly on some of the difficulties 
in carrying on schools, and suggested a 
few remedies. Dr. R. H. Thomas gave a 
short account of a corresponding Buble-class, 
with which he was connected; several others 
were called on and responded in a few words. 
Walter Robson gave some of his experience, 
and Dr, J. D. Garner a short account of his 
work in East Tennessee. By the statistics 
read, it was shown that there are 839 names en- 
rolled, with an average attendance of 510° Be- 
sides these there are two Mother's Meetings, a 
Temperance Meeting, and two Sewing Schools 
held on week-days. 

Third-day.—The reading of the Queries and 
the answers to them occupied nearly the whole 
of the session. Much was said on the value and 
importance of Meetings for Worship; attending 
them should be regarded as a privilege as well 
asaduty. If every individual went seeking a 
blessing for himself, and exercised on behalf of 
his brethren, meetings would not be cold or dead. 
In this, as in everything relating to the Christian 
life, the words are true, “ According to your 
faith be it unto you.” 

Our meeting together in silence is a practical 
testimony to the Headship of Christ in the 
church. May no pre-arrangement interfere with 
the free working of the Holy Spirit, 

Much was said about the duty and privilege 
of reading aloud the Bible to the collected house- 


| hold, and giving a time for prayer. Every fam- 
| ily was encouraged in the practice of this “ in- 
cumbent duty ;”" and sostrongly did the meeting 
feel that the Quarterly Meetings were directed to 
| ascertain by personal inquiry how many are not 
in this duily practice, and report next year. 

The Clerk embodied these and other subjects 

in a very full Minute of Advice. 

The committee appointed to examine a docu- 

ment addressed to the meeting by a body with 
|whom it was not in correspondence, reported 
‘that they were united in the judgment that it 
should not be read in the meeting. 

| The public meeting in the evening, appointed 
| by Walter Robson and Caroline E. Talbott, was 
| the largest gathering ever collected in the Meet- 
|ing-house, the aisles, stairs and galleries were 
| crowded, and a number stood allthe time. Car- 
‘oline E, Talbott knelt in fervent prayer. Walter 
| Robson soon after rose with the words, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber now thy Creator in the days of thy youth,” and 
spoke at length with much power. Caroline E. 
| Talbott, Elizabeth L. Comstock and Mary H. 
| Elliott also took part in the exercises. 

Fourth day.—The meeting cgnvened in joint 
session. The London General £pistle was read, 
and 1,000 copies ordered to be reprinted for dis- 
tribution, 

The minutes of the Representative Meeting for 
| the past year were read, with extracts from the 
report of the Associated Executive Committee on 
| Indian Affairs. The usual quota of the meeting 
| towards the expenses of this committee was di- 
rected to be paid to the Treasurer. 

The Conimittee on General Meetings reported 
that only one meeting had been held. They 
were continued and encouraged to further ser- 
vice, The large committee appointed last year 
to promote the religious and educational inter- 
| ests of meetings and members, made a long and 
|interesting report. Statistics on various points of 
interest had been collected; the needs of many 
had been inquired into, and some aid extended. 
Most of the meetings had been visited, and quite 
a number of their members. A meeting had 
been set up in Washington, D. C., last Third 
| month,.and is now regularly held at 1023 7th St., 
|N. W. They were continued. 

The First Annual Report of the Miles White 
Beneficial Society was read. This is an associa- 
tion formed at the instance of the late Miles 
| White during his life-time, in accordance with 
| the laws of Maryland. The charity is general in 
| its character, and not confined to the Society of 
| Friends. The Yearly Meeting has no control 
| whatever over the Trustees. 

Extracts from the report of the Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends were read, and $200 directed to 
| be paid their Treasurer. 
| The last business session was on Fifth-day af- 
jternoon. Several committees reported, and the 
| Epistles to other Yearly Meetings were read and 
approved. At request of Deborah C. Thomas, 
the Men’s Meeting adjourned to the large room 
where the Women's Meeting was sitting. She 
addressed the joint meeting in a few earnest 
words of counsel and encouragement, and then 
knelt and invoked a blessing on all who were 
present. W. H. Ladd and Walter Robson also 
spoke; the adjourning minutes were read, and 
the meeting concluded, feeling that the coming 
together this year had indeed been blessed. The 








love and harmony pervading all the deliberation 
and all the assemblies was a cause of thankful- 
ness, 

Devotional meetings were held every morning 


and evening during the week. In the earlier 


ones especially, the teaching was felt by all to be | 


very instructive and helpful, and throughout 
them all the presence of the Lord was felt. They 


were more than usually solemn and impressive, | 


and many hearts were strengthened, comforted 
and encouraged. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE LABORATORY METHOD IN PHYSICS. 
The change that is taking place in the 
method of scientific instruction in 


certainly one of the hopeful signs of educa- 
tional progress. 


terested, are probably aware. 

The teaching of practical physics (of which 
the title of the little book *at the foot of this 
column is the subject) has always presented 
difficulties undoubtedly militating against 


its more general introduction into schoo! | 


courses of study. The exorbitant cost of 
apparatus, the want of special training in 
manipulation on the part of teachers, the ex- 
aggerated notions of text-book instruction, 
the hampering limitations of the lecture sys- 
tem, and the want of time in the pressure of 
other work, have all contributed to discount 
the disciplinary value of the study of phy- 
sics. 

In the reaction evidently setting in against 
the old time lecture system, induced par- 
tially, perhaps, by the establishment on the 
part of our leading colleges of summer sci- 
ence schools for teachers, we note a corres- 
ponding change in the character of text 
books on this subject. Happily, physics is 
now aspecial department of instruction. Its 


mastery of text-book authorities sufficient 
for the delivery of the usual course lectures, 
and the conducting of recitations, but also 
an adept in the preparation of simple and in- 
expensive apparatus, in the drawing up of 
detailed instructions to guide the student in 
the actual determination of results, the facile 
performance of experiments, a knowledge of 
the construction and defects of instruments, 
together with the methods of original inves- 
tigation. The pupils, instead of looking on 
and seeing another experiment, manipulate 
for themselves, and thus the mist of elabo- 
rate lecture explanation is condensed in the 
logic ef experience. The advantage of this 


_— 


method is plain. Fingers succeed thumbs, | 


*Experimental Science Series for Beginners. 
Alfred M. Mayer and Chas. Barnard. N 
ton & Co., price $1.00 


Light; by 
ew York. D. Apple- 


our | 
schools and colleges at the present time, is | 


How rapidly this change | 
is occurring, few, except those directly in- | 
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confidence clumsiness, the pleasure taken in 
the use of self-made apparatus in the testing 
of physical phenomena and the verification 
|of important physical laws is followed by 
the result sought—mental discipline. 

Any other method is information rather 

than formation. 
If we remember correctly, the laboratory 
|method first came into vogue prior to 1870, 
in the Science and Art Department of the 
South Kensington Museum, England—a 
movement resembling in character that prac- 
| tised in similar institutions on the continent. 
For several years this method bas obtained 
at Harvard, Virginia, Iowa, Kansas, Cor- 
nell, Tufts, Michigan, the Stevens Institute, 
and many other colleges, until reaching 
preparatory schools, wherever sufficient facili- 
ities exist, the change in instruction of this 
character has now become marked and gene- 
ral. 

As modestly illustrating the method in 
|question, we cordially welcome this little 
| book on Light, the first of the experimental 
science series. It is by the introduction of 
such teaching that the change alluded to 
can, in great part, be accomplished. 

The book, too, comes out under favorable 
auspices. » The reputation of Prof. Mayer, of 
the Stevens Institute, as a practical physicist, 
| sufficiently guarantees the general accuracy 
|of the work. “It is specially prepared for 
ithe boy or girl student, and for the teacher 
|who has no apparatus, and who wishes his 





|pupils to become experimenters, strict rea- 


|soners, and exact observers.” (Preface.) 
By acquaintance with a tinman, gas-fitter, 


|and carpenter, any pupil or school interested 


|in the subject can verify most of the elemen- 


|tary laws of the reflection, refraction, and 


decomposition of light. How fascinating 


(and instructive such verification may be, 
{any one who has witnessed the wonderful 
: ae : manipulation of Prof. Tyndall in optical ex- 
teacher is a specialist, trained not only to a | manip . 

f | periment can attest. 


To construct a simple heliostat and catch 


|a sunbeam, “ walking about it, examining it 
|on every side, bending it, splitting it up into 
|several beams, passing it through glass or 
|water, and doing anything else that will 
| illustrate the laws governing it;” to picture 
| by reflected light on the wall, the beating of 
one’s own pulse, to read a poem in a dark 
|room by sunlight reflected from a self-con- 
| structed milk and water lamp, to learn the 
jrefracting laws of telescopes, microscopes, 


and all kinds of optical instruments, by means 
|of a self-made water lens, to make simple 
| water lanterns for wall or screen projection, 
with slides extemporized from engravings, 
or to make and work a solar microscope at 


‘the price of a flask, pocket-lens, screen, 


}and heliostat, and convert an iron top into 
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a color top, with much more of the same | would fail to appreciate it. Tea and coffee 
sort—all at an expense of $12.40, gives the | are luxuries in which many do not care to 
subject for teachers, pupils, and committees | indulge at odd times; nor, as a matter of 
a new and realistic aspect indeed. The|experience, do they answer the purpose of 
book in spirit and method cannot well help|refreshment in ail cases so effectually as 
doing good. H. N. H | milk. Again, milk is the cheaper beverage ; 
Bert ‘it costs less, and it serves a more useful pur- 
Dr. TAYLOR oF ANDOVER.— The sketch | Pose in the economy than any other fluid 
of Dr. Samuel Harvey Taylor, the admirable | which can be taken to assuage thirst; while 
principal of Andover Academy, by a writer |i® the case. of persons afflicted with not a 
in Harper’s Monthly, presents a_ life-like | few forms of disease, it plays the part of a 
portraiture of one of the most eminent, the | |medical restorative, and as a remedy alone 
most feared, and the most beloved of the|may with advantage be extensively em- 
noble line of Massachusetts schoolmasters. |Ployed. Why not then, provide ‘ milk tav- 
“The room in which he beld his class, Num-| ets” in the public streets? We venture 
ber Nine, was a daily battle ground. Into |to predict for the enterprising tradesmen 
it the boys filed with a sense that, however | who will open these establishments on a 
industriously they might have prepared | liberal scale, in good situations, success of a 
themselves, there were chances of defeat | VeTy high order. To make the experiment 
never to be counted beforehand. The mas- | fair one, the house should be as handsome, 
ter sat at his desk, his eyes bent on his | well appointed and commodious as a gin- 
book, and rarely raised ; his cards contain-| palace, and the position chosen as prominent 
ing the names of the boys were before him, |#8 can be selected. We should like to see 
and it sometimes happened that he did not|the movement inaugurated as a pure trade, 
shuffle them with the strictest care, so that | Selling milk only—with the usual accompa- 
the same names would follow in succession | niments of bread and cheese, or butter and 
day after day © « sors closely scrutinized by | biscuits, as in ordinary taverns, and the des- 
the boys,who were most intent on the dan-|¢ription ‘ Milk Tavern ” ought to be adopt- 
ger before them. There was no superfluous |ed_ to distinguish the establishment from a 
word in his questions. Each was delivered | café or tea-shop. The suggestion is worthy 
as if stripped for the fight. There was no | the consideration of spirited victuallers, and, 
pause for guessing answer, and no prompt-|if adopted in its entirety, dissociated from 
ing by insinuating question. The questions, | any other branch of trade, and carried 
which followed each other in rapid succes-|0Ut as proposed, it would, we are convinced, 
sion, were not put rapidly, though cast be rewarded with an ample recompense.— 
in the most succinct form: but no interval |[ London] Lancet. 
was allowed between question and answer, | , — 
answer and question. No laggard, wander- | RELIGIOUS MEMOIRS. 
ing in his mind, was waited for till he could | — 
find the place, and all superfluous words in| A correspondent in the Augsburg Teacher 
answering were ruthlessly cut short. The|has the following observation to make, and 
boys came out, those who were in earnest—_| illustration to give on the important subject 
and it was rare that all were not caught in| of children’s reading: 
a contagion of earnestness—flushed and} ‘‘ Memoirs have almost dropped out of 
eager, quickened by the contests, and excited |our modern Sunday-school libraries, and 
to new effort.” |many of us regret that our cbildren will 
-eRnnEne eee |not voluntarily read them. Yet there is 
MILK TAVERNS. nothing in which a child so delights as a 
itrue story, until his taste has been per- 
There is obviously no reason why a tav-| verted. My little girl of six brought home 
ern should be devoted to the sale of intoxi-| from the infant school a library book, which 
cating drinks. The original idea of a ‘ vie- | had been translated from the French and had 
tualier” is more intelligibly realized in the | not a word of religion. between the covers. 
case of a purveyor who sells a nutritive | Nor was there any moral teaching. It bore 
beverage, than one who supplies what is,|lightly on genteel manners, which was its 
speaking generally, rather stimulating than|only lesson. The rest was only mildly 
nutritious. Milk is, in a special sense, sus-| amusing. I would not read it aloud to the 
taining. It forms a prominent element of! child; but took down, instead, a volume of 
ordinary food, and comprises most of the| tracts, and read the story of ‘ Little Henry 
elements by which the tissues consumed in| and his Bearer.’ What a world-wide differ- 
exercise may be replaced. It is, moreover,|ence between the two! The frequent ear- 
a popular beverage, and one w hich women | nest question and the starting tear and 
and children may share, while few men! choked voice showed how keenly Bertha 
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was interested in the story, and for days 
afterward she talked of the little India boy, 
showing how well she had understood the 
story and the lessons ittaught. We makea 
mistake when we tkink that only flimsy 
stories, with no point to them, are the ones 
to interest the children If we read to them 
more deep, thoughtful stories of real lives, 
we shall mould them into very different 
characters.” —E xchange. 





THE BLACKFEET INDIANS. 

They do things better in Canada. The 
Dominion Government has just concluded a 
treaty with the Blackfeet Iydians, whereby 
it comes into absolute possession of a tract 
of land estimated at fifty-one thousand square 
miles. For this immense territorial acquisi- 
tion the price paid is by no means excessive, 
neither is it, from an Indian standpoint, at 
least, unreasonably low. In arranging the 
terms of the treaty there has evidently been 
a desire on the part of the Dominion Govern- 
ment to do the fair thing by the Indians, 
and just in that one thing lies the keynote 
of the Canadian policy with its attendant 
success. In treating with the Blackfeets, 
their prior right to the land bargained for 
is clearly recognized. The money and privi- 
leges given them are not accorded out of 
charity, or as a kind of sop to Cerberus, but 
as payment for value received. We are too 
much accustomed to treat the Indians as 
though they were paupers, with no rights or 
claims that any white man was bound to 
respect. It would be well to take a lesson 
from our neighbors in this matter.~ But, 
after all, the great secret of the success with 
which Canada has managed her red popula- 
tion is to be found in the fact that when the 
Dominion Government makes a treaty it 
abides by it. It does not attempt to cheat 
the Indians because they are only half- 
civilized, but keeps its promise to them just 
the same as it would to us. So the Indians 
learn to have confidence and good will to- 
ward those in authority over them, and, hav- 
ing the right thing done by them, they re- 
turn it in kind. The Canadians go on the 
same plan as we do, that of getting all the 
territory they can into their own hands, but 
they set about it in. a very differ-nt and 
greatly superior manner.—Phila. Inquirer. 


NEW LANDS WITHIN THE ARCTIC 
CIRCLE. 
Narrative of the discoveries of the Austrian ship 


“ Tegetthoff,” in the years 1872-74, by ulius 
Payer. 


The exploration of the seas of the far 
north, pursued for a long time in the hope 
of territorial and commercial advantages, 


la half. 








especially for new routes from Europe to 
the Indies, has for many years now been 
made only from adventure, curiosity to learn 
the geography of the polar regions, and a 
desire to add to scientific knowledge. 

Of the many interesting narratives of polar 
voyaging and search, thisis not the least so. 
Details are first. given by the author of the 
results of previous attempts, and descriptions 
of the difficulties from ice, storms, disease 
and climatic severities, which attend such en- 
terprises. A valuable account alsois given 
of the needful preparations for an arctic ex- 
pedition. Julius Payer has no belief in an 
open polar sea. He thinks that just as in 
ascending to a mountain region of ice, the 
higher the altitude the more abundant is the 
frozen deposit, so the higher the latitude 
and the nearer the pole the results of con- 
gelation are greater, and the difficulties of 
progress more extreme. 

Payer, with his able companion on his sub- 
sequent long arctic journey, Lieut. Weprecht, 
set off in the Sixth month of 1871, from 
Tromsoe, Norway, in the sailing vessel 
‘“Isbjérn ”’ to explore the sea between the 
coast of Spitzenbergen and Novaya Zemlya, 
a space which had never been examined by 
scientific mariners. 

They soon came to ice, and had to bear 
far off to the east, along its skirt, then find- 
ing an opportunity they sailed west- 
ward to the lower end of Spitzenbergen. 
Afterwards they attempted to go eastward, 
and finding the ice admitted, they ran north 
nearly to 79°, but were compelled to tura 
back without finding Gillis Land, the object 
of their search. They conclude that the sea 
between Spitzenbergen and Novaya Zem- 
lya is ‘“‘a shallow sea—a connection and con- 
tinuation of the great plains of Siberia.” 

This sea is reached by the waters of the 
Gulf Stream, and its temperature raised 
thereby. This effect is aided by the im- 
mense body of fresh water thrown into 
that region by the great Siberian rivers, the 
Obi and Yenisei. 

The following year Payer and Weyprecht 
left Bremerhaven in Hanover,on the steamer 
‘“Tegetthoff”’ for the north-east passage, or 
at least for the exploration of the seas and 
lands on the north-east of Novaya Zemlya. 
The outfit was as complete as could be made, 
and intended for a voyage of two years and 
Leaving Tromsoe on Seventh mo. 
13th, they headed for the north-east. 

The “Isbjérn” sailed a little later, but 
joined them, and made a deposit of provi- 
sions for them at Cape Nassau. The two 
vessels were together for some time, but on 
the 20th of Eighth mo. they parted, the 
‘‘Isbjérn’’ returning home. The same day, 
after sailing for a few hours to the north the 
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“ Tegetthoff” was beset with ice and never 
again floated at will. Drifting belplessly 
northward with the ice, they lost sight of 
the coast of Novaya Zemlya, and for 130 
days were in almost bourly expectotion of 
their vessel being crushed to pieces by the} 
heaving, crashing ice as it was furiously 
forced about by the winds and waves. The| 
ship was lifted quite out of the water at} 
last, and floated upon a vast ice field, piled | 
with gigantic masses of strange, irregular | 
shapes. The long, dreary arctic winter set 
in,they not harbored in some safe land-locked 
bay, but still drifting. The darkness was so 
great that only the largest print could be 
distinguished by the eyes,—the eyes of a| 
man were undistinguishable a few paces off, 
and fifty paces from the sbip only its largest 
ropes could be discerned. 

At length the longed-for morning came, 
and they were almost frightened at them- 
selves, so pallid were their sunken faces and 
hollow cheeks. 

All the summer of 1873 they drifted, until 
the 30th of Eighth month. ‘‘About midday,” 
writes Payer, “as we were leaning on the 
bulwarks of the ship, and scanning the 
gliding mists, through which the rays of 
the sun broke ever and anon, a wall of 
mist, lifting itself up suddenly, revealed 
to us, afar off in the north-west, the out- 
lines of bold rocks, which in a few min- 
utes seemed to grow into a radiant 
Alpine land! At first we all stood trans- 
fixed and hardly believing what we saw. 
Then, carried away by the reality of our 
good fortune, we burst forth into shouts of 
joy— Land, land, land at last!” 

They gave this newly-discovered country 
the name of Franz-Josef Land, after the 
Emperor of Austria. 

Another winter was passed in the vessel 
still without a harbor. The following spring, 
sledge journeys were made over the new 
oe and it was explored as fully as practica- 

le. . 

At last, on the 20th of Fifth month, 1874, 
they abandoned the vessel for the surface of 
the frozen sea, dragging their boats and 
provisions, seeking to reach open water. 

After a month of almost incredible labor they 
had gone but eight miles. But at last they 
got their boats afloat, and after much hard- 
ship, came in sight of Novaya Zemlya, but 
were unable to land. With great difficulty, 
rowing and sailing, they pursued their 
course, when at length, their provisions 
almost exhausted, and when about conclud- 
ing they must attempt the open sea to reach 
the coast of Norway, they rounded a cape, 
and suddenly found, near them, a small boat 
with two men in it. The men also espied 
them, and rowing towards each other, as 
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they turned a corner of the rocks, there were 
two ships. They belonged to Russians en- 
gaged in salmon fishing, and soon all the 
shipwrecked voyagers were received with 
the greatest kindness, and carried safely to 
the little seaport of Vardi, in Norway. 

Such isa bare outline of this wonderfal 
story; but it must be read to be fully appre- 
ciated. Not ‘in the brave days of old” has 
more of beroic endurance, and almost super- 
human effort in overcoming difficulties been 
shown than were by this party of men. 

Payer rather dissuades from any future 
attempts to reach the pole, and suggests as 
the only sufficient motives for further northern 
expeditions, the scientific observation of the 
phenomena of those northern regions accessi- 
ble with less risk than those which lie 
nearest to the pole. He seems also to admit 
that the east coast of Greenland offers the 
best route to extreme high latitudes. 

An American expedition has again been 
started for exploration on this route, but we 
are persuaded that there is a better use for 
human life and heroic energy than the trav- 
ersing of these fearful ice-crashing seas, 
wrapped in the horrid darkness of arctic 
night, and swept with the tenfold frozen 
storms of savage arctic winters. 


— — —- pS 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Cosmical Dust.—In 1825 Brandes ex- 
amined, during a number of consecutive 
months, the chemical substances found in 
the rain-water, near Salziiflen, in Germany. 
He found various organic and inorganic par- 
ticles, among which oxide of iron was espe- 
cially noteworthy. In 1851 Barral distilled 
about six quarts of rain-water, collected at 
tbe Paris observatory, which gave him a 
dry, yellowish residuum, weighing about 
three grains. Its solution in aqua regia 
gave all the reactions of iron. The idea of 
attributing this iron to a fall of dust from 
the interplanetary spaces seems first to bave 
occurred to Ehrenberg. The hypothesis 
was adopted and extended by Nordenskjold. 
In 1872 he mentions finding, in a careful 
analysis of snow, soot-like particles which 
contained organic matter and minute parti- 
cles of organic iron. Thinking that they 
might possibly have come from the chimneys 
of Stockholm, he requested bis brother, who 
lived in a remote part of Finland, to collect 
and send him some snow, in which he fonnd 
particles of the same description. In 1873 
and 1874 he repeated his observations at 
Spitzbergen and on the glacier of Inlandis in 
the interior of Greenland, finding magnetic 
iron, oxide of iron, nickel and cobalt, which 
satisfied him of “the existence of a cosmical 
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dust, falling imperceptibly and continually.” | 
In 1875 and 1876 Gaston Tissandier and | 
E. Yung, independently of each other, ex- | 


amined dust which had been collected from 
the towers of cathedrals and other elevated 
places, and the residues from the evapora- 
tion of various alpine snows, all of which 
contained iron. Some of the particles which 
were easily removed by the magnet had a 
globular form and a glossy surface, which 
indicated an exposure to a high tempera- 
ture, and consequent partial fusion. Yung, 
therefore, feels justified in affirming that the 
interplanetary spaces contain very minute 
metallic particles ; that those particles, when 
drawn into our atmosphere, play an impor- 
tant part in the dispersion of light, as Tyn- 
dall bas shown by his experimeuts; that 
they help to explain the luminous trains of 
meteors and the peculiar spectra of the 
northern lights; and that these microscopic 
aerolites, by their daily arrival, must in- 
crease the earth’s mass, so as to afford an 
explanation of the moon’s secular accelera- 
tion —Bulletin ; Soc. Vaudoise. 

Berlin Pneumatic Dispatch.—The wrought | 
iron tubes have a clear breadth of about 24 
inches, and lie about three feet below the | 
surface of the ground. The letters and) 
cards which are to be forwarded have a pre- | 
scribed size, and are inclosed in iron boxes | 
or cartridges, each of which can hold twenty | 
letters or cards. In order that they may | 
pack closely they are covered with leather. 
From ten to fifteen cartridges are packed and 


products, and that “if the solar radiation 
ceased, not only the plants which have 
chlorophyll, but also those which are de- 
prived of it would disappear from the earth’s 
surface.” Plants of a low order, such as 
mushrooms, yeast-cells, and mould, un- 
doubtedly build up materials such as are 
found in higher vegetable organisms, but 
they are parasites, owing their existence to 
foreign plants, which bave already done 
part of their work for them.—Ann. de 
Chimie. 





Phosphor-tin and Phosphor-bronze.— 
Phosphorus and tin combine in varied pro- 
portions, but if there is more than five per 
cent of phosphorus, the alloy breaks up 
when it is remelted. The proportion of 95 
per cent. tin and 5 per cent. phosphorus is 
very stable, and it imparts its own stability 
to the bronze, which is made by adding 
proper proportions of copper. The advan- 
tages of adding phosphorus to bronze are: 
Ist. The removal of all the metallic oxides 


jin the bronze, and the consequent prevention 


of flaws, greater compactness, and increased 
solidity. 2d. The hardening influence, cop- 
per alloyed with phosphor-tin giving a much 
harder bronze than with the same quantity 
of common tin, or one equally hard with 
one-half the quantity. 3d. The phosphorus 
makes the bronze more fluid and the cast- 
ings sharper. 4th. It increases the resist- 
ing capacity of the bronze, both against at- 
mospheric influences and against acid. The 


experiments of the English Admiralty have 


forwarded at a time, a box with a leather | Shown that sheathing of phosphor-bronze 
ruffle being placed behind the last. car-| withstands the action of sea-water nearly 
tridge, in order to secure the best possible | three times as !ong as the best copper sheath- 
closure of the tube. The working machines | ing.— Oecster. Wochenschrift. 


and apparatus are placed at four of the fifteen 
stations. The forwarding of the boxes is 
effected either by compressed or rarefied air, 
or by a combination. of the two. Each main | 
station has two steam-engines, which drive 
& compressing and an exhausting apparatus. 
Large reservoirs are employed, both for the 
condensed and for the rarefied air. The 
former has a pressure of about three atmos- 
pheres; the latter, of about 1} inches of| 
mercury. The air, which is heated to 112° 
Fah. by the compression, is cooled again in | 
double-walled cylinders, which are sur- | 
rounded by water. The velocity of the 
boxes averages two-thirds of a mile per min- | 
ute, and a train is dispatched every twenty 
minutes.—Dr. Griineberg. 


Necessity of Light to Vegetation.—Bous- 
singault concludes, both from his own ex- 
periments and from those of other observers, 
that the co operation of chlorophyll, or the 





| 


green coloring material of leaves, a eae 
are necessary for the formation of végetable 
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AUTUMN. 


The year grows splendid. On the mountain steep, 
Now lingers long the warm and gorgeous light, 
Dying, by slow degrees, into the deep 
Delicious night. 
The final triumph of the perfect year, 
Rises the woods’ magnificent array ; 
Beyond, the purple mounts in height appear, 
And slope away. 


The elm, with musical, slow motion, laves 
His long, lithe branches in the tender air; 
While from his top the gay Sordello waves 
Her scarlet hair. 


Where spring first hid her violets "neath the fera, 
Where summer’s fingers oped, fold after fold, 
The odorous, wild, red roses’ heart, now burn 
The leaves of gold. 


The loftiest hill, the lowliest flowering herb, 
The fairest fruit of season and of clime 
All wear alike the mood of the superb 
Autumnal dime. 
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But when the painted leaves are falling fast, 

Among the vales, beyond the farthest hill, 

There sits a shadow, dim, and sad, and vast, 
And lingers still. 


And still we hear a voice among the hills, 
A voice that mourns among the haunted woods, 
And the dense mystery of its sorrow fills 
The solitudes. 


For while gay autumn gilds the fruit and leaf, 
And doth her fairest festal garments wear, 
Lo! Time, all noiseless, in his mighty sheaf 
binds up the year. 


The mighty sheaf which never is unbound ; 
The reaper whom our souls beseech in vain ; 
The loved, lost years that never may be found 
Or loved again. 
— Selected. 
-<- 
ORSES taken to winter at EMLEN INSTITUTION, 
for the benefit of children of African and Indi- 
an descent. Good care and provisions. Address 
BENJAMIN HOOPES, Superintendent, 
Warminster P, O., Bucks county, Pa. 
> 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 6th inst, 

Tue EASTERN WAR.—The investment of Plevna 
appears to be progressing. The Russians reported that 
after the capiure of the pusitions on the road to Sophia, 
Chevket Pasha, one of the Turkish commanders, fled 
with his troops from Radomirze, on the approach of 
the Russians, and that the latter were pursuing him. 
In Asia, Kars is said to be completely invested. A 
dispatch to the London 7Ze/egraph from Erzeroum on 


the sth, said that an attack had been made that day 

on Moukhtar Pasha’s position, and after an engagement 

of ten hours, the Turks were compelled to fall back, 
FRANCE.—Elections for members of the Councils 


General were held on the 4th inst. Returns reccived 
to the night of the 5th, showed the election of 567 Re- 


publicans and 350 Conservatives to these local assem- | 


blies ; 568 districts remaining to be heard from, and 
29 second ballots being necessary. 
rent, and were generally believed well-founded, of 
President MacMahon’s purpose to form a new Cabinet, 
the constitution of which was only conjectural. 

The Deputies of the Left, (Republicans,) at a meet- 
ing, decided to reject from the new Chamber those 
Deputies whose election was plainly due to official 
pressure in interference with the election. “hey also 
decided to maintain toward the Government a strictly 
expectant attitude; but not to accept a Cabinet con- 
trary to parliamentary rules. 

GREAT BriTAIN.—A trade-mark treaty with the 
United States has been signed, which provides that the 
subjecis or citizens of each country have in the other 
country the same rights as those of the other, or as 
those of the most favored natiop, in every thing re- 
lating to trade marks and trade-labels, on fulfilling the 
furmalities required by the laws of the respective coun- 
tries. 

jaPAN.—Peace has been completely restored in the 
southern portion of the Empire. lately the seat of re- 
bellion, and the troops are returning home. The gov 
ernment has proclaimed a policy of conciliation and 
forbearance. Severe punishment will be meted out 
only to those whose crimes are other than political ; 
as in the cgse of one Governor for betraying his trust 
and divertirg the public money to the use of the 
rebels; and of others who participated in massacres. 
Those who merely fought on the side of the insurgents 
under misleading guidance will be leniently treated. 


SovTH AFRICA.—An International Exhibition, 


| under the patronage of the Governor of Cape Colony, 


Reports were cur- | 


will be opened in Cape Town in the Fourth month 
next, with an agricultural department organized on a 
large scale. Various classes of articles will be in- 
cluded in the exhibition, and facilities will be given for 
their sales. 

Cupa,—A decree has been issued declaring that 
estates ruined during the war, and now in the way of 
reconstruction, shall be free from contributions for 
five years from the date of the decree. All new 
estates and new property acquired in cities or villages 
ot the Central and Eastern departments, shall have the 
same privilege. All industries and commerce newly 
established in those departments will be exempt for 
three years. Female cattle imported with the exclu- 
sive object of raising stock, will be duty-free for two 
years. 

SouTH AMERICA.—A shock of earthquake was felt 
in Lima and Callao, Peru, on the goth ult., causing 
much alarm, less from its violence than its duration. 
The undulation was from north to south, and some 
persons estimated its duration as more than a minute, 
but others believe this an exaggeration. The same 
shock, apparently, was severely felt at Pisco, Ica, and 
Chinca. 

A contract has been made by a Philadelphia firm of 
contractors with the Madeira and Mamori Railroad 
Company of Brazil, and the National Bolivian Naviga- 
tion Company, for the construction and équipment of a 
narrow gauge railroad, 180 miles long, to connect the 
head of navigation in the Madeira River, a branch of 
the Amazon, with the Mamori River on the borders of 
Bolivia. The rails and other iron are to be furnished 
from Pennsylvania. 

Domestic.—On the morning of the 4th inst., at 
2 o’clock, two heavy shocks of earthquake occurred at 
Montreal, Ottawa, and other places in Canada. One 
shock was felt in the northern part of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, western Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
eastern New York. At Lebanon, N. H., buildings 
were sensibly shaken and bells rung, the shock, it is 
said, lasting forty seconds. At Northampton, Mass., 
glass and furniture were broken, and people awakened. 

Oliver P. Morton, U. S. Senator from Indiana, died 
on the Ist inst., at Indianapolis, aged 54 years. He 
was prostrated some weeks since by paralysis. 

CoNGRESS.—In the Senate the Vice-President, as 
authorized by vote of the body, appointed the special 
Committee to consider the subject of ascertaining and 
declaring the vote for President and Vice-President, as 
fullows: Edmunds, Vt.; Conkling, N. Y.; Howe, 
Wis.; McMillan, Minn; Teller, Col.; Davis, II; 
Bayard, Del.; Thurman, Ohio; and Morgan, Ala. 
The Senate has confirmed the nominations of the fol- 
lowing Ministers to foreign courts: E. W. Stoughton, 
to Russia; E. F. Noyes, France; J. R. Lowell, Spain; 
J. A. Kasson, Austria; T. A. Osborn, Chili; J. M. 
Comly, Hawaiian Islands, Several bills have been in. 
troduced. 

In the House a large number of bills were intro- 
duced on the sth, and also a joint resolution proposing 
a Constitutional amendment, to restrict the operation 
of the Fifteenth Amendment to those who were citizens 
at the time of its adoption (1870), and their descend- 
ants. The purpose is understood to be to prevent 
Chinese or their descendants from becoming voters 
A bill was passed, authorizing the coinage of silver 
dollars, of 412% grains standard silver, and making 
them a legal tender for all dues, public and private, 
except when otherwise provided by comract. The bill 
is thé same as one which passed the House last year. 
A bill repeal the third section of the RKesumption 
act was Before the House on the 6th, and several 
amendments were offered, none of which were defi 
nitely acted upon. : 





